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A ROMAN TOWN 
IN EGYPT 
By Louise A. Suter 
Associate Curator, Museum of Archaeology 
University of Michigan 

(Note: This paper ts based on an ex- 
hibit arranged in the spring of 1947 
by the Museum of Archaeology of 
the U niversity of Michigan, w ith the 
cooperation ‘and assistance of Dr. 
Elinor Husselman, Curator of Papyri 
and Manuscripts in the University 
Library. The papyri and other ob- 
jects mentioned are, for the most part, 
from excavations of the University 
of Michigan at Karanis, the province 
of Fayoum, Upper Egypt, or from 
sites nearby. Most of the documents 
have been published in the volumes of 
Michigan Papyri in the University of 
Michigan Humanistic Series, and the 
translations are from that source. 
Translations of those not yet pub- 
lished were kindly furnished by Dr. 
Husselman. ) 

N THIS paper we wish, for a 

little while, to take you back 

some eighteen hundred years, back 

» Egypt under Roman rule, to the 
aie of Karanis in the large oasis 
of the Fayoum, about sixty miles 
south and west of the modern city 
of Cairo. 

In the towns of the Fayoum were 
living at this time, besides the native 
Egyptians, many descendants those 

Greeks who had come into Egypt 
after Alexander the Great had con- 
quered the country. Greek names 
and Greek customs, as well as the 
Greek language, had become a part 
of Egyptian life. For instance, the 
lamp with a nozzle was a Greek con- 
tribution. Many of the Greek and 
mixed Greek inhabitants of Egypt 
enjoved special privileges, and some- 
times even Roman citizenship. The 
ordinary Egyptians were treated as 
a subject people. 

When a child was born, the public 
record of his birth was kept as proof 
of his position, of the type of citizen- 
ship which he enjoyed, and of his 
eligibility for military service and 
of his tax obligations. 

On March 27th, 128 A. D., Gaius 
Herennius Geminianus, a Roman cit- 
izen, reported to the prefect of Alex- 
andria the birth of a daughter, Heren- 
nia Gemella. A_ certified copy of 
the public record was made for the 
family, written in Latin on a wax 
tablet with the names of the necessary 
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witnesses (P. Mich. Il, 166). At 
that time the little Herennia Gemella 
Was more interested in a rattle made 
of woven palm leaf strips with small 
pebbles inside to furnish the necessary 
noise, than she was in the record that 
established her possession of the 
prized Roman citizenship. Later she 
probably plaved with a rag doll like 
one from Karanis that has real hair 
and a separate cloak and hood. Some 
near contemporary of litthe Herennia 
was amused by a small wooden horse 
and pulled it along by a string fast- 
ened through its nose. The wheels 
of the horse were off center to give 
a galloping motion as he rolled along. 

When schooldays came, the chil- 
dren learned their Greek alphabet 
from a wooden tablet. They read 
Homer and struggled with Euclid. 
“A point is that which has no part”; 
so begins a schoolboy copy of the 
first ten definitions (P. Mich. MW, 
143). Then there was arithmetic: 
“The width of a field is [2'2] 
schoenia; what is the length that there 
may be 20 arouras? As is needful, 
reduce the [22 schoenia to] halves, 
5; and the 20 arouras to halves, 
— of which 1/5=8, this is the 
length. Proof: Multiply the 2'2 
schoenia of the width by [the 8] of 
the length [and it will be] 20” (P. 
Mich. Ml, 145). 

Of course the ordinary Egyptian 
of Roman times did not send _ his 
children to school, but, as soon as 
they were able, he put them to work. 


Since agriculture was the chief oc- 
cupation in Egypt, the boys usually 
worked on the land. The peuple 
lived in villages, like Karanis, and 
went out to work in the fields and 
gardens by day. Horos, son of Horos, 
of the village of Bacchias, was like 
many other farmers who leased all or 
part of the fields they worked. In 
the vear 121 A. D. he applied to 
Haruotes, son of Alexas, to lease 
four and a half arouras of his grain 
land for four years. He promised, 

“IT shall deliver in the month Pauni 
in the village the annual rental in 
grain, new, clean, without blemish, 
and free from barley. And after the 
expiration of the lease I shall hand 
over the arouras free from rushes, 
reeds, coarse grass, and all rubbish, 
with one half lying fallow in grass 
and the other half after the stubble 
harvest” (P. Mich. Il, 184). 

Like the rental on farm land, Horos 
paid his land taxes in kind. There 
were also transportation charges, and 
school children learned to work 
practical problems on transportation 
of grain. “The freight on 100 artabs 
is 5 artabs; what is the freight on 
the whole principal amount of 1000 
artabs? As is needful I multiplied 
[5] by 10005000, of which 1/100—= 
50; so many artabs are the freight” 
(P. Mich. Ill, 145). 

Besides his other taxes, the able- 
bodied Egyptian farmer had to give 
five days’ labor each year for work 
on the irrigation system. Failure to 
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keep the canals in repair was probably 
the leading cause tor the desertion 
of Karanis and other towns in the 
Favoum in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. 

If a boy was not set at farm work, 
he might be apprenticed to learn a 
manual trade. The boy who became 
a potter entered a trade of great 
importance in the ordinary lite of 
Roman Egypt. Pottery jars were 
used for cooking and serving food. 
Large jars were used for storing and 
shipping goods of all kinds. Each 
village had its potter to whom a boy 
might be apprenticed or for whom 
he might contract to work when he 
grew older. 
~ Each trade and occupation had its 
tax. The potter Petheus, son of On- 
nophris, paid 32 drachmas as_ his 
vearly trade tax at Karanis in the 
vears 1791/2 to 1173/4 A. D. (P. Mich. 
Iv, pt. 1, p. 25, 224, 335)- 

In Roman times most of the towns 
in the Fayvoum manufactured their 
own glassware, which included prac- 
tically all the shapes we know for 
table use. The finer pieces were 
probably made in Alexandria, one of 
the leading glass-making centers of 
antiquity. Glass was sometimes found 
at Karanis buried storage jars 
sunk beneath the floor levels. In one 
jar, partly buried in the courtyard 
of a late third-century house, were 
nineteen complete pieces of  glass- 
ware. 

Fragments of linen and wool cloth- 
ing and tapestries, spindles, weaver’s 
combs, heddles, and wool from Kar- 
anis sheep survived in the Karanis 
houses. Onnophris, son of Gaius, paid 
a tax of 12 drachmas on his occupa- 
tion of wool-shearer at Karanis in 
the vear 172/3 (P. Mich. IV, pt. 1, 
179), and in the same year Hatres 
paid a tax of 12 drachmas as wool- 
merchant (P. Mich. IV, pt. 1, p. 177). 

A contract with a weaver of Teb- 
tunis in the first century reads (P. 
Mich. V, 355): “I Harmiusis 
agree that for two years from the 
aforesaid time I will present myself 
to work and do everything that is 
ordered, and to weave whatever the 
said Heron . wishes every day, 
in return for which the said Heron 
shall pay in my behalf for the afore- 
said period of time, annually, the poll 
tax in the village of Tebtunis and 
the weaver’s tax and my expenses and 
the surtax of one-third and the work 
on the embankments and the bath 
tax and the tax on fountains, and on 
account of payments in kind over the 
aforesaid period of time, monthly, one 
artab of wheat measured by the four- 
choinix measure of Tebtunis, and on 


account of clothing and oil, annually, 
twenty-eight drachmas of silver. And 
1 will not absent myself by day from 
Heron’s establishment, but will ac- 
company him everywhere according 
to the law. And for each day that | 
do not remain with him, | will pay 
to Heron two drachmas of silver, and 
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Cayenna est rufilla, 

Gustabilis, paunilla, 

Sed ardet ut favilla 
Ignaro iuveni. 


Vos illam) inducentem, 

Colore effulgentem, 

Vobisque blandientem 
Nolite tangere. 


osculo haerescet, 

Fervore concrebrescet, 

Nec umquam refrigescet . . . 
Cavete, iuvenes! 


1 will do everything as aforesaid. 
Sarapion, son of Prolemaios, wrote 
tor him because he is illiterate. (Sec- 
ond hand: ) Heron, son of Haruotes. 
The agreement was made with me as 
aforesaid.” 

When one considers the number of 
taxes, It is no wonder that the pawn- 
broker was a part of the life of the 
times. A pawnbroker’s account in the 
collections of the University of Mich- 
igan most frequently lists cloaks, tun- 
ics, and other articles of clothing (P. 
Mich. Inventory 3163; unpublished ). 
But there also appear perfumes and 
spice, a service of glass, a pair of 
cups and a bronze altar, a money bag, 
two large bowls, a three-legged stool, 
three keramia of wine, silver armlets 
and bracelets, and household equip- 
ment of various sorts. 

When a young man married, there 
was a marriage settlement. In one 
contract the bride’s mother is to pay 
a dowry of 2160 silver drachmas in 
coin (P. Mich. V, 343). The property 
which was to remain under the wife’s 
control included gold and silver 
jewelry, cosmetic equipment, cloth- 
ing, and a slave girl of five years. 
The contract provided that if there 
was a separation the dowry was to 
be returned. 

Tax records from Karanis have 
been found for the three consecutive 
vears 171/2-173/4 A.D. (P. Mich. 
IV, pt. 1 and 2). The tax rolls list the 
names of the taxpayers with the kinds 
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of taxes and amounts which they paid, 
and give a daily summary. Included 
were the poll tax, land taxes of various 
sorts, dike tax, bath tax, dovecote tax, 
donkey, camel, and pig taxes, trans- 
port taxes, beer tax, trade taxes on 
potters, wool-merchants, and wool- 
shearers, fines, and rents. The lists 
of taxpayers were made up from the 
census records made every fourteen 
vears, and these lists were revised 
every vear from the register of births 
and the reports of deaths. Every male 
citizen paid the poll tax from the 
age of fourteen until he was sixty-two 
or older. The rate varied from dis- 
trict to district. In the Fayoum the 
usual tax was forty drachmas. Certain 
privileged classes, especially those de- 
scended from the Greek settlers, paid 
a lower rate. Roman citizens were 
exempt. 

The houses at Karanis were built 
with thick walls of sun-dried brick, 
made as the Egyptians had been mak- 
ing bricks for thousands of  vears, 
and are stl making them. The best 
bricks found in the houses were made 
without straw. The roof was built 
of wooden beams covered with reeds, 
palm sticks, and mud. The doors and 
window frames were wood. Good 
wood was scarce and expensive. Leases 
often contained the condition that the 
rented houses must be returned to 
the owner with the doors and win- 
dow frames intact. 

Parts of houses were bought and 
sold. In 30 A.D., Didume sold “the 
third part that belongs to me from 
the fourth part of a three-story house 
and a court and all the appurtenances 
common and undivided.” She guar- 
anteed “the sale with every guarantee 
from all public and private encum- 
brances and every sort of tax” (P. 
Mich. V, 257). There was a ten per 
cent tax on the sale of houses. 

There were at least two temples 
at Karanis. The North Temple was 
dedicated to Serapis, the Southern 
Temple to Pnepheros and Petesou- 
chos, the crocodile gods of the 
Fayoum. The temples did not escape 
taxation. The priests paid rental on 
altars, taxes on offerings, and there 
was a tax on animals offered for sacri- 
fice. 

When an Egyptian died, there was 
a tax on his burial. His surviving 
relatives reported his death, as Sam- 
batos reported the death of his father, 
Pakusis, to the village secretary at 
Karanis in the year 111 A.D. in order 
that his father’s name might be re- 
moved from the tax rolls and his heirs 
might not be held liable for continu- 
ing taxes (P. Mich. Inventory 2841, 
unpublished ). 
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But finally, wrapped in his best 
and with his favorite jewelry and 
charms, surrounded by his household 
jars, lamps, and tools, whatever his 
belief and whatever his station in life, 
the dweller in Egypt of some eighteen 
hundred years ago was laid to rest in 
hope of a peaceful forgetfulness or of 
a better life to come. 


“NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


National committees of the Ameri- 
can Classical League which have re- 
cently announced their lists of mem- 
bers are the following: 

Committee on Public Relations— 
Mrs. Pauline Emerson Burton, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, Chair- 
man; Marguerite B. Grow, Hockaday 
School, Dallas, Texas; Frances T. 
Nejako, Middletown (Conn.) High 
School; Grove Patterson, Editor, The 
Toledo Blade; B. C. Taylor, Univer- 
sity. of Toronto, Albert H. Travis, 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les; Della G. Vance, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Committee on the Junior Classical 
League — Fstella Kyne, Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, Chairman, Sis- 
ter M. Concepta, R. S. M., Mercy 
High School, University City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Louise S. Foster, Terrace Park 
(Ohio) High School, Dr. Stewart 
Irwin Gay, Monticello (New York) 
High School, Dorothy Park Latta, 
Lenox School, New York City; 
Laura Pound, Duquesne, Pa. 
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| NOTES AND NOTICES | 


The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will meet 
in Richmond, Virginia, on April 7, 
8, and g, 1949. 

The Classical Association of New 
England will meet at Milton Aca- 
demy, Milton, Mass., on March 18 
and 19, 1949. 

The University of Kentucky will 
sponsor a Foreign Language Confer- 
ence on March 31 and April 1 and 2, 
1949, with the theme “Foreign Lan- 
guages in Democratic Education.” 
The lecturers will be Dr. Walter V. 
Kaulfers, University of Illinois (Ro- 
mance languages); Dr. M. Blakemore 
Evans, Ohio State University (Ger- 
manic languages); and Dr. Hubert 
MeNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College 
classical languages). Teachers of for- 
eign languages, principals, and super- 
intendents are invited to attend. Pro- 
grams may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Jonah W. D. Skiles, 102 Frazee 
Hall, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. The 1948 Conference 
drew registrants from seventeen states. 

The University of North Carolina 
announces a teaching fellowship, pay- 
ing $720 plus tuition for the academic 
vear 1949-50, which will be awarded 
to a student majoring in Latin to- 
ward an advanced degree. The Uni- 
versity also offers an assistantship at 
$400, several part-time instructor- 
ships at $660-$720, and a number of 
scholarships, all available to classical 
majors. Further information may be 
obtained from Professor B. L. Ull- 
man, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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ON WRITING LATIN 
By W. L. Carr 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine 


(Editor’s Note: One of the questions 
submitted for the “Information 
Please” feature of the program at the 
1948 Institute meeting of the Ameri- 
can Classical League was, “What are 
some interesting and effective ways 
of giving high-school pupils prac- 
tice in writing Latin other than the 
traditional translation of English sen- 
tences into Latin?” The statement 
here published is an amplification of 
the answer given at the meeting. ) 


OST TEACHERS of Latin 
M eeu accept the statement 

that the “primary immediate 
objective in the teaching of Latin is 
the cultivation in the pupils of the 
ability to read Latin.” It follows that 
giving pupils practice in hearing, say- 
ing, or writing Latin must be justi- 
fied, for the great majority of pupils, 
by the extent to which the knowl- 
edges, abilities, and skills cultivated 
in hearing, saying, and writing Latin 
are effective yet not too time-con- 
suming aids to the ability to write 
Latin. 

In considering this whole question 
of writing Latin we should keep in 
mind the fact that language 
primarily “linguage,” that is, spoken 
sounds, and that any alphabetic or 
syllabic system of writing or printing 
is only a device for recording speech 
sounds, just as reading is a process 
of reproducing these recorded speech 
sounds. We should also keep in mind 
the following facts: that, in the exper- 
ience of every normal in-fant (non- 
speaker) born into a literate society, 
hearing speech sounds long precedes 
his saying them; that a child’s hear- 
ing and saying speech sounds precede 
by three or four years his first ef- 
forts at reading them; and that writ- 
ing, that is, recording speech sounds, 
for himself or for others, is the latest 
language skill to be developed. Fur- 
thermore, in “picking up” a second 
language a child or adult follows this 
same order of language experiences, 
if indeed he ever reaches the third 
and fourth stages. 


Strange to say, many teachers of 
Latin seem to disregard the impli- 
cations of the above mentioned facts. 
First, they all but ignore the impor- 
tance of giving their pupils practice 
in hearing and saying Latin as very 
important steps to reading Latin; 
and second, they exalt the writing of 
Latin to a position equal to, if not 
actually above, the reading of Latin, 
if one may judge by the amount of 
their pupils’ time and energy which 
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they allot to exercises in the writing 
of Latin. 

In the earliest stages of the study of 
Latin, the pupil should never be 
asked to say a Latin word, phrase, or 
sentence which he has not previously 
heard his teacher say. Furthermore, 
he should not in the earliest stages 
be asked to read (i.e., say what he 
sees on the printed page) any word 
which he has not himself already 
heard and said. It is only after a 
pupil has had a consider able amount 
of practice in hearing, say ing, and see- 
ing Latin—enough practice to make 
more or less automatic for him the 
relation between the letters of the 
Roman-English alphabet and the 
sounds which they represent in Latin 
—that he should be asked to read 
a newly introduced Latin word, 
phrase, or sentence. And only at this 
somewhat advanced stage of his lin- 
guistic experience should he be ex- 
pected to do any but the simplest 
kind of writing Latin. From this 
point on, the eee s writing of appro- 
priately simple Latin can “be reason- 
ably correct. And it is only the w rit- 
ing of reasonably correct Latin that 
can be a helpful experience. Good 
“practice makes perfect” bad prac- 
tice makes worse. 

Beiow are iisted soame of the ways 
of writing Latin which teachers of 
high- -school Latin have found inter- 
and effective: 


The pupil, at a fairly early stage 
in ‘his study of Latin, writes Latin 
words, phrases, or short sentences at 
ws dictation of the teacher. 

. The pupil copies and completes 
ce Latin sentences in which one 
or more words lack the inflectional 
ending. 

3. The pupil copies and completes 
assigned Latin sentences w hich lack 
one or more words to be supplied 
from the Latin story on which the 
Latin sentences are based. 

4. The pupil writes Latin answers to 
short Latin questions based on a Latin 
story which has been read. 

5. The pupil rewrites assigned Latin 
changing singulars to plur- 
als, presents to pasts, and the like. 

6. The pupil copies an assigned 
Latin passage and makes caret inser- 
tions of any words which must be 
supplied from the context to make 
each clause in the passage logically 
complete. 

A volunteer pupil writes a sum- 
mary of a Latin story. 

8. A volunteer pupil writes a dra- 
matization of a Latin narrative. 

9. A volunteer pupil turns an Eng- 
lish song into Latin. 

10. A volunteer pupil writes an 
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original Latin composition in prose 
or verse form. 

Item 6 above describes a genuine 
completion exercise of immedi- 
ately practical sort, and this sort of 
Latin writing is highly recommended 
for use in connection with the read- 
ing of any classical author. It gives 
direct help for the understanding of 
many a complicated Latin sentence. 
Furthermore, Latin writing of this 
type greatly increases the student's 
understanding of the various patterns 
which stylistic Latin sentences can 
follow and gives him an increased ap- 
preciation of the way in which a 
highly inflected language like Latin 
can say (or imply) so much with so 
little. 

Only an exercise like that described 
in Item 10 above should be called 
“composition.” Perhaps nothing 
well supports the charge sometimes 
made that we Latinists are “tradition- 
alists” as the persistent way in which 
we cling to the term “prose com- 
position” to refer to the process of 
turning detached and almost mean- 
ingless English sentences into Latin 
sentences. This term comes down to 
us from the good old days when Latin 
students were expected to attain some 
proficiency verse composition as 
well as in prose composition. What 
we euphemistically call “prose com- 
position” is generally “prose” only 
because it is not verse, and it is “com- 
position” only because it is “put to- 
gether.” 


LATIN INSTITUTE, 1949 
By Henry C. Monrcomery 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Plans are well under way for the 
Second Latin Institute, to be held 
by the American Classical League on 
June 16, 17, and 18, 1949, at its head- 
quarters in Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Persons who attended 
the First Latin Institute, last year, will 
be interested in learning that many 
of the features of that meeting will 
be retained. 

Headquarters and the registration 
desk for the Institute will be in Ham- 
ilton Hall Dormitory, on the south 
campus of the University. The cost 
per day remains at $4.00, this includes 
room (with two person in a room), 
all meals, bed linen, and towels. No 
charges will be made until guests 
actually arrive, and there will be no 
advance registration fee. University 
officials request, however, that so far 
as possible registration for partial 
days be avoided. Those who plan to 
attend are urged to send in registra- 
tions at once, so that adequate prep- 
arations for the comfort and con- 
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venience of all may be assured. Reg- 
istrations should be addressed to the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

South Hall, adjacent to Hamilton 
Hall, has been reserved especially for 
Catholic Sisters this year, members 
of religious orders are accordingly 
extended a most cordial invitation to 
attend. 


Oxford is reached by only two 
passenger trains a day, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad—a morning 
train from Cincinnati and an ev ening 
train. from Indianapolis. However, 
there is direct bus service from Rich- 
mond, Indiana (on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad), Hamilton, Ohio (Penn- 
svlvania and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads), and Middletown, Ohio (New 
York Central Railroad). There is also 
frequent bus service to and from Cin- 
cinnati. Principal highways leading 
to Oxford are Routes 27, North- 
South, and 73, East-West. 

For leisure hours, Oxford provides 
varied recreation. Tennis courts are 
numerous. The University golf 
course and the Oxford municipal 
swimming pool are available to all, 
the pool being reached by bus service 
from Park Place in the village. Weest- 
ern College for Women and Miami 
University are both located in Ox- 
ford, and both have attractive, 
wooded campuses. 

program of particular interest 
to teachers of the classics, in) both 
high school and college, is being 
planned. The preliminary draft of 
the program will appear in) Tue 
CrassicaL for April. 


AENEAS ORATOR 
By Grorce Twicc-Porrer, S. J. 
Loyola High School, Los Angeles, California 


ERGIL must have been some- 
what of an orator as well as 


a great poet. The speeches 
which Aeneas delivers to his men re- 
veal consummate art. The words 
which Aeneas uses are immortal— 
ever ancient and ever new; and one 
of his most recommending qualities 
as an orator is that all of his speeches 
are short. The encouragement of 
friends, the instructions of captains, 
the “pep” talks of coaches during this 
twentieth century, all echo the words 
of “Pater Aeneas” of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Throughout the entire Aeveid, 
Vergil allows his hero to speak di- 
rectly to his men on six occasions. 
From the opening book we shall take 
our first selection—I, 198-207. 

The Trojans are shipwrecked, and 
are strangers on the coast of Libya. 
Aeneas, as leader, gives his men hope; 
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he revives their spirits by telling them 
the ultimate destiny of the Trojan 
band. By his very words, Pater 
Aeneas soothes their aching hearts: 
“QO my companions,” he says (using 
the atfectionate word socii), “it is 
true you have suffered much. But 
the goal is in sight. Gone are the 
perils of Sevilla and the rocks of the 
Cyclops. We are going to Latium, 
where we shall enjoy peace and 
prosperity.” 

Here, as in all his speeches, there 
is reference to the fates or the deities; 
in all his words as well as in his actions 
Aeneas is pietate insignis. “Durate” 
here would be translated by the mod- 
ern reader into some such expression 
as “Carry on!” or “Chin up!” Per- 
haps the most famous line in_ this 
brief speech of hope is the old saw 
that Mr. Chips quoted at the banquet 
to honor his retirement—‘Forsan et 
haec olin) meminisse iuvabit.” 

But Aeneas is more than a speech- 
maker; he is a hero. His friends need 
encouragement. He himself is down- 
hearted, vet he makes this speech to 
fortify them. He manages to look 
cheerful—“false face must hide what 
false heart does know “—“spem vultu 
simulat, premit altum corde do- 
lorem.” The men are encouraged, 
they begin the banquet of thanks- 
giving, and once more dedicate them- 
selves with renewed hope to their 
glorious mission. 

Again, Aeneas speaks at a time 
when all hope seems lost. As Troy 
is falling, Aeneas meets some of his 
heroes and spurs them on to kall (11, 
348-354). Pater Aeneas speaks to his 
companions, addressing them as 
venes.” Throughout, the religious 
note is struck, and the end of. this 
speech sounds like a very death knell 
for the Greeks: “Moriamur et in 
media arma ruamus. Una salus victis 
nullam sperare salutem!” Here the 
anguish of Aeneas betrays itself. in 
the short, gasping sentences; caesurae, 
elision, and asyndeton sweep us for- 
ward with the speaker's own passion. 

Aeneas is silent through the third 
book. Then, in the fourth book 
(573-9), as Mercury leaves him for 
the second time and he is awakened 
from sleep, he gives sailing orders to 
his men. In this speech Aeneas is 
Captain. He abandons the polite 
commands of the subjunctive, and, 
using imperatives, addresses his heroes 
(viri): “Rise! Weigh anchor! Hoist 
the sails!” His speech is a hopeful 
reveille; the short, quick phrases af- 
fect his men like a boatswain’s whistle. 
Here, too, his religious attitude ap- 
pears: “Sequimur te, sancte deorum, 
quisquis es, imperioque iterum_ par- 
emus ovantes.” He prays for good 
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weather. The men set sail, and as the 
ships stand out to sea their hopes are 
high—they have the blessing of the 
gods upon them. Aeneas the Good 
is manifested once more to us, obe- 
dient to higher commands, sacrifi- 
cing his own love for Dido to fulfill 
his destiny—*tantae molis erat, Rom- 
anam condere gentem!” 

The longest address made by 
Aeneas occurs in the fifth book (V, 


VERGIL, AENEID I, 300-1 


By Harry L. Levy 
Hunter College of the Ctiy of New York 


“Volat ille [—Mercurius] per aera 
magnum — remigio alarum” (Aeneid 
1, 300-1). 

Readers of the Aeneid have un- 
doubtedly admired for centuries the 
aptness of the word reszigium in the 
passage quoted. It remained for con- 
temporary science to show that the 
word is not only an apt metaphor, 
but a really scientific description. 
Time magazine, in its issue of Jan- 
uary 24, 1949 (page 66), reviews 
John H. Storer’s new book, The 
Flight of Birds (Cranbrook Institute 
of Science), in which slow-motion 
pictures are utilized to give an ac- 
curate aero-dynamic analysis of birds’ 
flight. A paragraph of the review 
reports: “At the end of the down- 
stroke, the wing is far forward. The 
bird pulls it back and up. This ‘row- 
ing’ motion against the air gives the 
bird an extra forward drive.” Ver- 
gil’s keen love of the life of field and 
forest, and his equally keen percep- 
tion of their phenomena, led him to 
anticipate by twenty centuries this 
element of Mr. Storer’s findings. 


45-71). Here we have a most beauti- 
ful dedicatory address, celebrating the 
death of Anchises. The speech is 
splendid in its simplicity, it is re- 
ligious, it is resigned, and it is ex- 
pressed with great unity. Again occur 
the subjunctives which add a special 
note of pleading. Aeneas speaks to 
his men, Dardanidae magni: “This 1s 
the day we celebrate my father’s 
death; it shall be done with all rites, 
religious and secular. We are resigned 
to the will of the gods. Every man, 
be he Sicilian or Trojan, is welcome 
to join in our games. May the gods 
of hearth and household, the Lares 
and Penates, look benignly upon us.” 
One wonders if a Bourdaloue or 
Bossuet ever spoke so loftily, or so 
simply. 

In the seventh book (120-134) we 
gain some understanding of Aeneas 
as an after-dinner speaker. His cues 
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are taken from his immediate circum- 
stances; his anecdotes are well chosen. 
lulus, the son of Aeneas, observes that 
the Trojans are eating even the crusts 
which served as plates: “Heus, etiam 
mensas consumimus!” (116). Aeneas 
takes the cue from his own son and 
uses his words to inform the heroes 
of their greatest find—their own 
home, patria! By relating the oracle 
given by his father, Aeneas encour- 
ages his followers. Now is the proph- 
ecy fulfilled. The Trojans eat to- 
night, tomorrow they have work to 
do: “Quare agite et primo laeti cum 
lumine solis quae loca, quive habeant 
homines, ubi moenia gentis, vestige- 
mus, et a portu diversa petamus.” 
But now, give a libation to the gods, 
and bring in more wine! The sub- 
junctives this time give gentleness to 
his words, and we note especially the 
use of the first person plural, which 
obviously applies not only to men, 
but to leader also. They will search, 
but he will search along with them— 
he is still Pater Aeneas. 

The final talks to his men occur in 
the last book (XII, 313-7). Aeneas 
is aroused. His men are breaking the 
truce. He commands them to cease 
firing. “I alone will do the fighting!” 
he cries. He begins this speech with 
a question to get the attention of his 
warriors: “Quo ruitis? Quaeve ista 
repens discordia surgit?” His single 
idea is repeated: “Calm down, it’s my 
fight!” As he talks his voice be- 
trays more and more of his rising 
anger. The elisions in line 316 make 
the whole line appear rough, and the 
alliteration with the following line 
show the excitement of the leader’s 
voice: “Me sinite atque auferte metus; 
ego foedera faxo firma manu, Tur- 
num debent haec iam mihi sacra.” He 
speaks, his men listen, and the war- 
ior Aeneas leads. 

In this discussion of the short talks 
of Aeneas, all references to com- 
mentators such as Mackail, Coning- 
ton, and Servius have been omitted. 
Their learning and _ interpretations 
have not been overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this article, but the empha- 
sis has been placed on Aeneas Orator. 
And as Orator we have seen Pius 
Aeneas, Pater Aeneas, and, if we may 
be forgiven, Mulcetor Aeneas. Every 
talk is masterful and to the point. 

Vergil’s fame rests not on_ his 
oratory, but on his poetical ability. 
We are given only a sample of what 
might have been had the Mantuan 
taken the cursus honorum, had he be- 
come an administrator, a jurist, or a 
senator. Aeneas Orator is but another 
child of Vergil, a child whose 
speeches are ever ancient and ever 
new. 


~~ 
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CAFSAR IS LITERATURE 
By Joun B. Trrchener 
The Ohio State University 
(Editors Note: This is a reply to an 
article entitled “Aeneas Or Caesar,” 
by Norman J. DeWitt, which ap- 
peared in Ture Crassicar OvurLook 
tor January, 1949, 42-3.) 
PPARENTLY the disagree- 
A nent between Professor De- 
Witt and myself is to a certain 
extent one of definition. Professor 
DeWitt agrees with me that in the 
first book of Caesar there is “an im- 
mense amount of drama... that can 
be brought out by reading between 
the lines.” But he also tinds as a 
studied characteristic “no emotion.” 
There seems to be a certain contra- 
diction here. Professor DeWitt also 
states that Caesar was deliberately 
not writing literature. This seems to 
imply a definition of literature that 
confines itself either to belles-lettres 
or to the Ciceronian, the middle or 
grand style. If G. C. Fiske is right, 
the plain style was much more widely 
practiced in this period, and was ac- 
cepted as a literary style. Precisely 
as Cicero is the first really great ex- 
ponent of his own style, Caesar is 
the first really great exponent of the 
plain style. Cicero by temperament 
did nor like this kind of writing but 
he respected ability and he did not 
fall into the error of refusing the 
title “literature” to first-rate writing 
in the plain style. 

Just as the two very different men 
produced the two very different kinds 
of writing, so readers will probably 
fall by nature into one or the other 
class. | have known admirers of 
Cicero who find very little in Caesar. 
Professor DeWitt confesses to a fond- 
ness for Caesar because of his own 
interest in history and Gallic antiqui- 
ties. | have myself a tremendous 
regard for Cicero, if one simply turns 
to one of the well-worn Catilinarians, 
that almost unbelievable magic of 
words strikes one afresh on the twen- 
tieth reading. But I also find in Cae- 
sar on the twentieth reading the 
power of the written word, which 
to me is literature. 

The acceptance of this, that Caesar 
is a stylistic master of the plain style 
and that his Commentaries deserve 
the title, in the broad sense, of litera- 
ture, leads to a reiteration of my be- 
lief that the continuation of the study 
of Latin depends primarily upon our 
success in teaching literature. It is 
not easy to teach literature, whereas 
many of the so-called secondary ob- 
jectives are so fatally easy to teach 
that we often assume that we are 
teaching literature, when we do no 
more than require a fairly accur- 


ate translation. If we could require 
our youngsters to read a_ sufficient 
quantity, a great deal would be ab- 
sorbed unconsciously, but in the case 
of a foreign language in a_ limited 
space of time the effort to teach 
literary values must be a constant and 
conscious one, no matter how diffi- 
cult the task. 

Latin, | repeat, must be taught 
as literature, and at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. For this purpose Caesar 
is admirable—that is, as a text for 
the teaching of literature, provided 
that the teacher will take the neces- 
sary pains. “Pure objective narrative”; 
if we were actually succeeding in 
teaching our high-school students or 
our candidates tor their masters’ de- 
grees to write in this manner we 
should be proud of our educational 
process. A secondary objective, per- 
haps, but not too far removed from 
literary appreciation and not of minor 
value. For this end, a very substantial 
accomplishment, even if the result 
falls below the level of “literature,” 
Caesar is the best available model; 
doubly valuable in that the slow pro- 
cess of translation permits the study of 
method more pleasantly than com- 
parable work in English. 

The Latins learned to write by 
studying rhetoric, but rhetoric is not 
a particularly fascinating study to 
students. Possibly the doctrine of in- 
terest in the learning process has re- 
duced emphasis on it. If, however, 
something of the working-method 
and of the value of rhetoric can 
be illustrated in a Latin story, the 
teacher is doing something in_ the 
way of teaching how Caesar wrote 
and how one can learn to write prose 
oneself. For example, a cardinal point 
in the plain style is the selection of 
the minimum number essential 
facts which will present a complete 
picture. This is, of course, an exag- 
geration but it is the kind of thing 
that can be taught. The plain style, 
again, is an appeal to the intelligence, 
not to the emotion. Cicero will do 
your thinking for you, if you will 
let him, and deliberately raise your 
emotions for the purpose of securing 
action. This is thoroughly legitimate 
and moral, and is not to be inter- 
preted as a suggestion that he is a 
distributor of propaganda. Caesar 
will present statements of fact, which 
are always subject to critical review, 
and ought therefore to be accurate. 
On the basis of an understanding 
through the intelligence of a situa- 
tion, and of action resulting from 
the situation, comes the response of 
the reader’s emotion. Bad writing 
in the plain style will not arouse 
emotion, and careless or hasty read- 
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ing will prevent it, as will also labori- 
ous attention to the details of Caesar's 
army. 

Battles, as has been observed in re- 
cent times, are merely the final stage 
in a campaign of which the first and 
major parts are diplomatic. Caesar 
makes this perfectly clear, but un- 
fortunately he seems to be generally 
thought of and taught as a succession 
of battles. With the proper emphasis, 
a very small amount of background 
material, and that of an interesting 
kind, will turn a battle-description 
into a developing and gripping story. 
Caesar, still very much a member of 
the triumvirate, and with no military 
reputation, faces a disaster on the 
Northern frontier. The fault may 
not be his, but he will be in command 
it the Helvetians break through; and 
the invaluable reputation for un- 
broken success that every commander 
desires will be smashed at the start. 
The Helvetians request permission to 
move armed forces through the Rom- 
an province, a curious request and 
one illustrative of the Helvetians; the 
answer, Caesar does not need to say, 
had to be no, a point which will have 
to be explained to young students. 
These are the facts, and the situation 
compelling action, and the drama; 
the threat to Rome and to Caesar’s 
reputation, as usual inextricably in- 
volved. 

Much has been written also on the 
“dubious morality” of Caesar, per- 
haps by those who read Tully’s 
Offices while neglecting the story 
of his political career. Caesar is writ- 
ing history from = a_ nationalistic 
Roman point of view, and | am not 
sure that history, if one is seeking 
moral instruction, is much better than 
comedy. A decision must be made 
on the basis of what we want our 
children in this modern world to 
learn. For my own part I should be 
content if they would learn from 
Homer and Caesar what people and 
nations have been, and very possibly 
still are. Similarly with the argument 
based on the historical popularity of 
various Latin authors; this popularity, 
as Professor DeWitt points out, has 
waxed and waned not merely in the 
case of authors but also in the case 
of specific writings of one author, 
and even in the reason for reading 
an author. Men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury very possibly knew what was 
best for their day; | hope that we 
can make a wise decision on today’s 
needs, 

Cicero, as Professor DeWitt might 
have added, was tremendously con- 
cerned with the preservation and pub- 
lication of his orations, very fortun- 
ately for us, but even so a great many 
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have not survived. Neither Caesar, 
who had a high reputation as an ora- 
tor, nor any other man of the period 
has left an oration that survives to- 
day. Except for Cicero, none of the 
men of the period seemed to feel 
that either they or their contempor- 
aries Were writing classics; per- 
haps they were right. Their interest, 
certainly, was in the present and 
the tasks of the present. Professor 
DeWitt is quite right that Suetonius 
was uncertain about the authorship 
of the additions to Caesar. 

Finally, | should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that my remarks 
have been wholly directed to the de- 
fense of Caesar as an author through 
whom one can effectively teach liter- 
ature. For that reason comparisons 
have been made to Cicero's prose 
rather than to Vergil’s poetry, since 
the comparisons have the one single 
point, that of illustrating the writ- 
ings of Caesar. Cicero wrote great 
literature and Vergil wrote great 
literature; | should be very glad to 
read an article in THe Crassican Our- 
Look on how literature may be taught 
through the writings of either. 

MEN AND WOMEN 
OF TOMORROW 


By Frep S. 
University of Michigan 


NE CAN not live with young 
people day after day without 
experiencing a constant renew- 
al of one’s faith in the future. Be- 
lieving that education, like charity, 
begins at home, | have therefore gone 
directly to the oracle of youth for 
the ideas which are embodied in this 
paper. “The High School Students’ 
Charter,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of THe Crassicar Our- 
LOOK, pages 37-8, called attention to 
certain weaknesses in education which 
must be charged against present-day 
economic and social forces, and con- 
cluded with a statement of the gen- 
eral goals of the American high 
school. This paper, which reveals 
some neglected areas in education in 
reference to attainment of the goals, 
is little more than a restatement of 
ideas which I have often heard ex- 
pressed by young people at their best. 
The constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of the curriculum with 
which the pupils conclude their char- 
ter point to the necessity of guar- 
anteeing exposure to appropriate cur- 
ricular experiences in order that each 
individual may attain his full stature. 
Our pupils, then, speak to their 
teachers as follows: 
1. We pass along from grade to 
grade and reach our senior year, and 
still we can not read_ intelligently. 


Few of us acquire a taste for serious 
reading, and fewer yet develop an 
admiration for the great masterpieces 
of English and American’ writers. 
What is the reason for our failure? 
It is easy to lay the blame upon our 
youth and immaturity, but a glimpse 
at the reading material on sale at 
newsstands and corner drugstores con- 
vinces us that we shall do little better 
when we are older. There are mill- 
ions of people, now grown up, and 
the majority of them once your 
pupils, w hose reading matter is limited 
to pulp magazines and funny strips 
and the sports pages of daily papers. 
It would be unfair to place the blame 
for this low standard of literacy en- 
tirely upon our teachers. The fault 
is partly that of other agencies and 
influences which are beyond your 
control, and it is partly our own, 
for we have not alw ays taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities which you 
have given us. However, we believe 
you can do something about it—not 
one thing, perhaps, but many things. 
You hold a strategic position and 

is time to advance. 

2. You do not teach us how to 
write. What writing we do is spora- 
dic and improvised—well worth while 
as a means of self-expression, but 
incoherent, unclear, and full of errors 
because we are ignorant of correct 
language usage and have no com- 
mand of words. We thoroughly en- 
joy this kind of writing, but we 
would enjoy it more and succeed 
better if we were not obliged to make 
bricks without straw. 

3. Some of us look with scorn upon 
things which our grandparents once 
held sacred. We would not return to 
horse-and-buggy days; but because 
you do not teach us to discriminate 
between the good and bad of former 
times, many of us have come to re- 
gard anything which relates to the 
past as dead, outmoded, and fit for 
the scrapheap. Fortunately, a few of us 
have old-fashioned parents and teach- 
ers who still believe in such things 
as traditions, scholarship, memorizing, 
training, and drill; in loyalty, duty, 
virtue, and respect for law. We wish 
to enjoy our school life as we go 
along; but we do not regard these 
things as relics of the past, suitable 
for display in a museum and no longer 
useful in our education. 

4. You talk quite freely about de- 
mocracy and citizenship and ethical 
character, and use a host of nebulous 
generalities which we adolescents can- 
not understand. But you seldom men- 
tion Christianity as a unifying force 
in Western civilization and in our 
personal lives. It is not our under- 
standing that, when the founders of 
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our Constitution separated church 
and state, they intended to discard 
instruction Christian principles 
from public education, And yet you 
sometimes confuse religion and sec- 
tarianism. In your fear that you may 

exaggerate ditferences in creed you 
neglect the true meaning of the word 
religion. You exalt the public school 
as a melting pot in American life, and 
then leave out the one ingredient 
which provides the driving urge for 
moral conduct and unselfish service. 
You are horrified by juvenile delin- 
quency, the crimes of youth, viola- 
tions of the law in high places, the 
breaking up of homes; and vet you 
neglect that major common element 
in us all, our main distinction from 
other creatures, the noblest achieve- 
ment of mankind. Our spiritual life, 
which is “closer than breathing and 
nearer than hands or feet.” vou ex- 
pect us to leave behind when we 
come to school. You dare not tell us 
stories from the Bible, nor include 
them in our courses. And then you 
are amazed that we teen-agers have 
so little appreciation for the best in 
literature, art, and music, and _ fail 
to recognize the source of Biblical 
phrases and quotations which we 
hear in casual conversation and read 
in daily papers. 

5. You play down the value of the 
classics in our education, although 
you recognize excellence in’ other 
fields. You withhold from us a first- 
hand acquaintance with the “glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome.” Although our cul- 
tural heritage is fundamentally and 
preeminently Greco-Roman and the 
intellectual element in our English 
vocabulary largely Latin, you let 
us spend our time in incidental learn- 
ing. Our parents tell us that they 
never understood English grammar 
and the basic meaning “of many Eng- 
lish words until they studied Latin. 
Do you think our education should be 
cheaper than theirs?—less productive 
of intellectual powers?—spread thin? 
—more passive and superficial? How 
then can we take over and use wisely 
the destructive horsepower and 
atomic energy which will soon be 
placed in our hands? 

6. You make us bow down and wor- 
ship a gilded image of contemporary 
life, which vou have crowned with 
a halo. By allowing us to waste our 
time in aimless talk, you teach us 
ephemeral, useless knowledge that 
vanishes like dew the moment we 
leave the portals of the school. On 
graduation day we receive our diplo- 
mas as you join the applause of our 
proud parents, and then we leave our 
sacred alma mater still believing that 
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born. We have learned to use our 
soap and toothbrush; we shall live in 
better houses, eat and dress well, 
travel farther, faster, and higher, but 
if you happen to be around to view 
your handiwork, you may find us 
more dangerous, more ‘barbarous, 
more destructive than the primitive 
tribes that beat their war drums in 
the primeval woods. 

-. We believe that we should be 
able eventually to make our own liv- 
ing and maintain high material stan- 
dards of living, but there are some 
among you W ho overdo the “bread- 
and butter’ aspect of our education 
and thereby deprive us of those very 
experiences which enable us to enjoy 
a tull and happy life. Food, clothing, 
and shelter are necessities of civilized 
life. But we do not believe that we 
should revert to that primitive stage 
of civilization when man worshipped 
the gods who fed him, nor do we be- 
lieve that we can rise to our full sta- 
ture as free men unless vou teach us to 
live intelligently and unselfishly. We 
shall surely lose that freedom if you 
forget the Christian teaching, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” 

8. You put preparation for life over 
against preparation for college, little 
realizing that preparation for college 
is also ‘preparation for life. Do you 
intend us who will go to college to 
infer that our kind of education is 
synonymous with death? Or do you 
mean that we who rank high in in- 
telligence, but will not go to college 
when the time comes, for reasons 
which we can not now anticipate, 
should be deprived of opportunities 
to acquire and express ideas on a 
high intellectual level? We who have 
the capacity to succeed in college, 
but do not go, outnumber those who 
go, and still we are not guided into 
those subjects in the lower grades of 
high school and particularly into con- 
tinuing subjects in the upper grades 
which make it possible for us to carry 
forward our education independently 
after we leave school. 

g. You make us take intelligence 
tests in which you throw together, in 
a heap, manipulative, mathematical, 
and verbal questions; and then you 
average these unlikes and call it our 
1. Q. If it stopped there, we would 
not complain. But no! You must 
proceed to assort and classify us on 
this absurd basis. And so vou build 
high fences to keep us out of greener 
pastures and let us graze on thorns 
and thistles. 

10. You glorify the road toward 
some destination, but you do not set 
us on the main highway. If you do 
succeed in starting us on the road that 
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leads somewhere, you let us take some 
bypath starc out on another 
journey as soon as travel becomes a 
little aifticult. And so we never ar- 
rive anywhere. 

11. You deprive us of valuable ex- 
periences because you are committed 
to that specious doctrine which you 
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Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan 
a commemorative program tor your 
Latin club or Caesar class? For ma- 
terial, see page 7o. 


call “self-felt needs” and “immediate 
interests, not realizing that our zeal 
grows out of our experience and 
increases with it. Our wants are often 
only wishful thinking; our real needs 
we do not know, nor can we know 
them if we are not exposed to the ex- 
perience. You have no adequate way 
of determining whether we should be 
in your class or not. If you do not 
have us in your class, how can we dis- 
cover and realize those needs? If you 
are so fortunate (or unfortunate, per- 
haps) as to have us in your class, 
you do not make us aware of the 
goals to be gained. You give us a 
tine talk on the first day about the 
objectives of the course, and then we 
never hear of them again. And so we 
float and drift like a ship without a 
rudder, with no harbor in sight. 
You are hermetically sealed in 
your classroom and do not know 
what we are doing in other classes. 
For all the excellence you display in 
the knowledge of your subject, we 
feel that we would be better off with 
one good teacher in a one-room 
school. 
i3. You teach us all by the same 
standard, whereas some of us are slow 
and others fast, some have time for 
homework and others have chores to 
do, some have a rich home life and 
others do not. And when it comes 
around to marking time, you use this 
same single standard for the grades 
which you put on our report cards. 
14. You sponsor extra-curricular 
activities freely, but too often allow 
the tail to wag the dog. You wisely 
protect us against exclusive clubs and 
still allow a chosen few to wear a 
score or more of decorations to dazzle 
the eves of small fry who only keep 
the bleachers warm. We yell our 
heads off for the glory of “old Cen- 
tral Hi,” and yet we timid folk who 
can not excel in intramural sports 
and never hold an office in a club 
must be content to see our names in 
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the school annual with some inane, 
inept quotation as a consolation prize. 

In addition to our general educa- 
tion, which we believe all should 
have in common, we also represent 
the needs, if not the will of special 
groups who constitute segments of 
the circle. Each of these groups, as 
well as every individual within each 
group, is entitled to recognition, 

Kirst, there are those among us who 
possess potentialities somewhat better 
than the average. We can not be 
satisfied with the least common de- 
nominator in our education. We de- 
mand courses that will challenge our 
best effort. Our English course 
should require plenty of exacting 
writing over and above practice in 
improvised writing, and should in- 
clude the best English and American 
classics. We demand the privilege 
of studying Latin; first, because it 
is a short-cut to the control of k-ng- 
lish vocabulary and language struc- 
ture; and second, because its literature 
is the carrier of Greek and Roman 
ideas and the teachings of Christian- 
itv, which form the foundation for 
Western culture. We should like 
to learn also some contemporary lan- 
guage and literature. Some of us re- 
quire straight mathematics and a well 
organized laboratory science. We 
also hope that you will protect us 
from our natural inclination to side- 
step, by encouraging or even requir- 
ing us to continue our courses in the 
upper grades. Then, if you can in- 
corporate these requirements in our 
programs so that there will be no 
pronounced gaps in our education 
and still leave us a little room for free 
choice, we shall be grateful for your 
guidance. 

There are also among us certain 
groups who possess special aptitudes 
in such fields as industrial arts, do- 
mestic science, arts and crafts, music, 
dramatics, commercial arts, and agri- 
culture. We should like to explore 
one or two of these fields as far as is 
practicable, but not at the expense 
of our general education. 

Finally, in the total enrollment of 
our school there are many boys and 
girls who are slow to learn or lack 
the courage to act. We who fall into 
that class do not condone our indif- 
ference, but we do demand recogni- 
tion. We trust that you will stir in 
us the desire to learn, be patient with 
our shortcomings, set for us tasks that 
we can do, and expect us to succeed 
within the limitations of our meager 
capacity. If you will judge us by our 
progress and keep your faith in us, 
you will find that many of us who 
are slow but eager to learn will out- 
strip the indolent bright. Robert 


THE 


Louis Stevenson must have us 
in mind when he said, “To. travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive.” 


BOOK NOTES 


John Milton at St. Paul’s School: A 
Study of Ancient Rhetoric in Eng- 
lish Renaissance Education. By 
Donald Lemen Clark. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. x + 269. $3.50. 


Fortunately for the readers of The 
CriassicaL it is the subtitle 
rather than the title that is indicative 
of most of the contents of this recent 
study by the well-known Columbia 
University Professor of Rhetoric, 
Milton scholar, and expert in the edu- 
cational theories and practices of the 
Renaissance. All classicists are, or 
should be, interested in anything that 

can shed light upon the dev clopment 
of the poet who created what has 
been termed “the chief glory of the 
classical spirit in’ English literature”, 
stall it cannot be expected that they 
will follow the discussion 
of such problems as the age at which 
Milton entered St. Paui’s or the exact 
textbooks which he must or may have 
used as a schoolboy, with the same 
attention that will be given them by 
the Milton specialist. On the other 
hand, it is with fascination (perhaps 
regret, too) that the classicist will 
read the description and analysis of 
the organization, curriculum,  text- 
books, and methods of teaching that 
prevailed during the Renaissance, es- 
pecially the seventeenth century, not 
merely at Colet’s famous foundation 
(Erasmus had been “educational con- 
sultant” at its birth in 1512, and Wil- 
liam Lily was the first High Master ), 
but in) similar humanistic schools 
throughout the kingdom well. 
Where the emphasis lay is well 
known, Colet charged the “Maisters” 

»“teche all way that is the best and 
instruct the chyldren in greke and 
Redyng laten in Redyng unto them 
suych auctours that hathe with wis- 
dome joyned the pure chaste elo- 
quence” (p. tor). The present vol- 
ume fills out the picture in great de- 
tail, with abundant quotations from 
contemporary statutes, textbooks, and 
other documents. 

The style is a bit repetitious, oc- 

casionally stilted, and there are rather 
numerous misprints, especially in the 
accentuation of Greek words, but 
these are minor defects. The teacher 
and lover of the classics will find 
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much information and inspiration in 
this reconstruction of the dominant 
educational role played by his sub- 
ject in the days of Milton, and will 
look forward to the auther’s prom- 
ised study of the teaching of rhetoric 
in Greece and Rome. —k. G. 


America in Greece—A_ Traditional 
Policy. By David M. Robinson. 
New York: Anatolia Press, 1948. 
Pp. 195. $3.50, from the Depart- 
ment of Classics, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 
This book contains much food for 

thought, not only for classicists, but 
for Americans in general. The author 
has spent much time in Greece, and 
knows the Greek people well. He is 
deeply concerned over the present 
struggle of the Greeks against Com- 
munism—a struggle which he has ob- 
served at first hand within the last 
two years. He sees in the conflict 
a parallel to the revolt of the Greeks 
against. Turkish domination the 
last century; and he sees the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan, par- 
ticularly as they apply to Greece, as 
“no more than . America’s duty 
and responsibility towards Greece and 
the rest of the world,” and, indeed, 
as a fulfillment of this —, tra- 
ditional policy towards Greece, “for 
the great services she has performed 
for mankind.” 

In the volume Professor Robinson 
has assembled, from libraries and of- 
ficial archives, some of the more 
significant documents illustrative of 
the policy of the United States to- 
ward Greece, and of the response to 
that policy on the part of the Greek 
people, from 1821 to the present. 
Some of the documents are presented 
in photographic reproductions of the 
original manuscripts or printed texts, 
and others are simply reprinted. The 
documents include letters, addresses, 
resolutions, petitions, acts, legislative 
proceedings, messages to Congress, 
popular appeals, newspaper and jour- 
nal articles, and, finally, President 
Truman’s speech on conditions in 
Greece and Turkey today. The au- 
thor’s introduction synthesizes the 
materials, and emphasizes the continu- 
ity of the American policy towards 
Greece. 

The book is well printed, on paper 
of good quality. It is illustrated with 
seven portraits of American  states- 
men. The jacket is colorful and at- 
tractive. —L. B. L. 


Hellenika Trapezophora. By G. 
Bakalakis. University of Mississippi 
and Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 39. Thessalonike: 
N. Nikolaidis, 1948. Pp. 55. $2.00. 
The author, known to the readers 
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of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, this monograph, 
written in Modern Greek, to the Uni- 
versity of Thessalonike in 1943. It is 
now published substantially as it was 
subnutted, except fora suggestion by 
Professor Pelekidis. The study 
does not pretend to be complete, 
since new pieces are being discovered, 
or older ones, which had been inter- 
preted otherwise, are identified as 
rrapezophora. The author hopes to 
enrich Class A, and to show that Class 
B, which up to now has been con- 
sidered Roman, is composed of Greek 
works. He has published a work of 
Greek amphigly pha, where he treated 
trapezophora with reliefs on both 
sides, and does not discuss these in 
the present work. The book is dedi- 
cated to Dr. D. M. Robinson, one 
of the true phil-Hellenes whom the 
modern Greeks have been fortunate 
enough to have since the days of Dr. 
S. G. Howe and Byron. , 

The book is divided into a pre- 
face (5-6) and ten sections (7-37), 
each discussing table-stand, with 
notes (41-47) and an index to both 
text and notes (53-55). There are 
ten illustrations in the text (draw ings ) 
and six in four plates (photographs ). 
Curiously enough, the figures in the 
text begin with No. 2, while in the 
plates we have Nos. 1, 3, 4, 12, and 
14. Only trapezophora 1, 2, 8, and 9 
are illustrated. 

The longest section (7-25) is de- 
voted to the best table-stand, the one 
at Delos, where the author went re- 
peatedly to study it. It represents in 
relief a sitting goddess, and a lioness 
tearing a deer or a roebuck. Scholars 
differ in their opinions as to whether 
the goddess represents Leto or Ar- 
temis, with Bakalakis espousing the 
latter view. It is an Attic or Atticiz- 
ing work of about the end of the fifth 
century. 

The author has good descriptive 
powers. In the following he ts at 
his best (20): “Artemis is nature her- 
self, with all her grandeur combined 
with ferocity; murderous sub- 
duing, a harsh and at the same time 
good nurse; full of power and move- 
ment, which is symbolized very well 
in the group of the lioness tearing the 
deer or roebuck.” (This translation is 
the reviewer's. ) 

The book is carefully printed on 
paper of good quality, in’ round, 
beautiful Greek type. The author, 
however, unnecessarily mars the 
pleasure of the educated Greek reader 
(except for the so-called vulgarist), 
by twisting learned Greek words into 
the Procrustean mould of the col- 
loquial Greek. Sed de gustibus non 
est disputandum! —C. G. Brouzas 
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MATERIALS 


a 


The 1949 Latin Week Bulletin of 
the Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, written by 
Professor Clyde Murley, is now ready 
for distribution. The fourteen-page 
folder contains a wealth of useful ma- 
terial on Roman holidays and on 
Greco-Roman civilization; it will 
prove helpful for class and club work 
as well as for Latin Week celebra- 
tions. This issue of the Bulletin com- 
memorates the fifth anniversary of 
the celebration of Latin Week in the 
territory of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. Pro- 
fessor Murley asks us to say that in 
speaking of this fifth anniversary he 
was “thinking only of its history in 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, and had no in- 
tention slighting excellent cele- 
brations of Latin Week elsewhere 
which began earlier.” The Bulletin 
mav be obtained from Professor Mur- 
lev, at 629 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill. 
Prices are: For one to 24 copies, 1oc 
each; 25 to 9g copies, 7¢ each; 100 
or more copies, 5¢ cach. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
ders, or check. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit-making organization, it cannot 
absorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following books, recently pub- 
lished: 


The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 
of the story of Theseus, based on 
the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 
$3.00. 


Latini Hodierni, Second Fascicle. By 
John Kk. Colby. An anthology 


of modern Latin prose and verse. 
soe 


The Service Bureau has the fol- 
lowing material previously offered: 


SLIDES 

Professor William M. Seaman has 
made available two sets of 2” by 2” 
Kodachrome slides, from photographs 
made in Italy in the last two years. 
The slides may be borrowed by mem- 
bers of the American Classical League. 
Borrowers pay postage and insurance 
both ways; the sending cost may be 
paid by means of stamps enclosed in 
the return package. Mailing costs are 
small, since the slides are light. Bor- 
rowers must be responsible for slides 
irreparably damaged in handling. 
Those who wish to purchase the 
slides may do so, at about goc each, 
from Professor William M. Seaman, 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
The sets which may be borrowed are: 

FOR. The Roman Forum. 

ROM. Views in and about Rome. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published: 


WORD ANCESTRY 

Word Ancestry. A booklet of inter- 
esting stories of the origins of Eng- 
lish words. 25¢ 


LATIN CLUB BULLETIN 
Bulletin XIl. The Latin Club, by Lil- 
lian B. Lawler. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 60c. A com- 
plete handbook on the subject. 
LATIN WALL CALENDAR 
The 1949 Latin Wall Calendar is a 
scenic calendar, with photographs of 
ancient Greece and Kome. It is 16 
inches by 22 inches, and is printed 
in red, white, and black. Both Ro- 
man and modern designations for the 
dates appear in large type. The 
calendar is very useful and instruc- 
tive in the classroom, $1.50. 


STICKERS 

Junior Classical League stickers, for 
notebook or for automobile, are now 
available. Approximately 31% inches 
square, printed in purple and gold. 
Specify type desired. Price: 3 for 5c 


POSTCARDS 


Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holi- 
day!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
year. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent through the mail for a 
one-cent stamp. Price: 30c for a 
packet of ten cards. 
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MATERIAL FOR THE CAESAR CLASS 


AND FOR THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 

How Can We Vary the Caesar 

Work So That It May Not Be- 

come Monotonous?  15¢ 


. Immediate and Ultimate Ob- 


jectives for Each Year of the 
Latin Course. 


. Points ot Syntax Recommended 


for Intensive Study During Each 
Semester of the Latin Course. 
10oc 


. Characteristics of Caesar as Seen 


in His Cowmentaries. 10¢ 


. A Debate. “Resolved, That Cae- 


sars Methods Were Justified By 
His Ultimate Aims.” 10¢ 


. Caesars Rules of Strategy. 5c 
Illustrations of the Problem 


Method for Review Work in a 
Caesar Class. 15¢ 


. Characteristics of the Gauls. 15¢ 
. The Beleaguered Camp. Play in 


Latin, for 16 boys plus extra 
characters. Based on Gallic War 
24-52. 20¢ 


. Advice to an Inexperienced 


Teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 


. Practical Suggestions for the 


Caesar Teacher. toc 


29. Fifteen Anecdotes about Caesar. 


10c 


.Exitium Caesaris. Play in Latin, 


tor 12 boys, 1 girl, and several 
extra characters. The conspiracy 
against Caesar, and his assassina- 
tion. 25¢ 


. The Schoolboy’s Dream. Play in 


English, with a little Latin. For 
2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, 
and is visited by Caesar’s ghost. 
10C 

A Bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Completely revised, 
by Lt.-Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. 
Army Retired. 20¢ 


. Comprehension in the Transla- 


tion of Caesar. 1o0c 


. A Radio Broadcast of Caesar’s 


Battle against the Nervii. 10¢ 


. A Completion Test on the Con- 


tent of Class Reading of Caesar, 
Book 


. Special Topics for the Caesar 


Class. 1o0c 


5. The Banquet. Play in Latin, for 


6 boys. Caesar’s Helvetian war 
is discussed at the dinner table, 
and one of the guests is called 
away for active service. 10¢ 


. Suggestions for a Latin Program 


for the Ides of March. 1oc 


. Suggestion for Anticipating 


Caesar. 10c 


3. Persons in the Gallic War. 10¢ 


551. A Trip through Roman History. 


A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the Ides 
of March or the birthday of 
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Rome. 1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage 
“sound effects men.” 15¢ 

The English) Pronunciation of 
Latin Proper Names in Caesar’s 
Gallic War. 10¢ 


sk. A List of Sixteen Successful Pro- 


jects for the Caesar Class. 5¢ 


2. Questions Designed to Test the 


Pupil’s Knowledge of the Back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
10c 


. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, ex- 


tra characters. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaving of Caesar. 


. Raising Caesar from the Dead. 


. An Adventure in Caesar. A de- 


vice for the Caesar class. 5c 


. The Social Studies Content of 


Caesar's Gallic War. 15¢ 


: Suggestions for Celebrating the 


Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 


. Caesar for Military Training in 


Strategy. 15¢ 


; Apologies to the Romans and 


Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman_ history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with paro- 
died songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 


606. 


O10. 
616. 


617. 


626. 


639. 
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Roamin® with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 
From THe Crassica 
for February, 1945. 20¢ 
Some Graphic Aids for Reading 
Latin. 
The Celts up to 59 B. C—An 
Outline. 
An QOutline of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars. A historical outline, with 
references to passages in Cae- 
Sar. 20€ 
Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. By T. 
P. O'Loughlin. 2 boys. 6 minutes. 
15¢ 
All Gaul. By Rochelle Sussman 
and Norma Grosken. A_ play 
in two acts, or radio script. In 
English. A “different” interpre- 
tation of the Dumnorix-Di- 
viciacus epsiode in Caesar’s Com- 
meutaries. & boys, plus extras. 
40 minutes. 30¢ 

Supplements 


Stories about Caesar. Transla- 


tions from various classical au- 
thors. 1o0c 


. Sight Passages from Caesar. 1oc 


More Sight Passages from Cae- 
sar. 10C 
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. A New Caesar May Be Born un- 


to Them. Passages from Sueton- 
ius, illuminating the character of 
Caesar. 10c 


. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 


Cicero. 10¢ 
APRIL) PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 


Trip Through Roman His- 


tory. A burlesque skit for cele- 
brating the birthday of Rome, 
April 21. 15¢ 


. Suggestions for Celebrating the 


Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 
Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with parod- 
ied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
An “April Fool” Program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from THe CrassicAL OurtooKk 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 


. Parts of a Liturgical Play in 


Latin from the Tenth Century. 
10c 


. An Easter Pageant Latin. 


Tableaux. 10c 


LIVING WITH THE ROMANS 


Latin—First-Year Course 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III. 


By IRENE J. CRABB 


Withheld One Year—Available Now! 


This text has 200 more pages of content than leading competing texts, due to the 


following significant features: 


Approximately twice the amount of Latin reading with no increase 
in vocabulary load. This satisfies the long-felt demand for sight- 


reading. 


Detailed development of Latin constructions through the presentation 


of the parallel English construction. 


Frequent periodic reviews with Latin stories that introduce the new 
vocabulary and Latin construction of the preceding section. 
More English stories to emphasize the development of Roman life, 

introduce brief biographies of leading Romans, and present major 


mythological characters. 


With a view to introduction the publishers will willingly submit an examination 


copy. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Sensory Psychological Quick Repetitive 


For the Overworked Teacher 


For the Underworked Pupil 


‘“Responde Mihi” products are 


REAL contributions 
to Audio-Visual education 


They demand and get the response 
you have always wished for 


For Class Use and Home Use 
Nota Bene! 


Third Oration filmstrips are ready. 
Two records of the First Oration. 


Richard H. Walker M. A. 
8 Masterton Road, 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Announcement 

For Latin Teachers Who also Teach | 
SPANISH 

THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


Saltillo, Mexico — July 1- Aug. 12 


Let them USE their Latin 


wih USING LATIN 


Combines Summer School and Vacation 


Classes are offered in Pronunciation, Grammar, 
Literature, Composition, Art, History, Folk- 
lore, Singing, Dancing, Sociology, Economics, 
Shorthand, Law. 
Each student has two hours of daily 
PRACTICE IN CONVERSATION 
with an individual instructor. 

All-Expense Plan I—Room with bath in Hotel 
Coahuila, board, tuition, activities, and ex- 
cursions $250. 


All-Expense Plan II.—Room and board with 
a Mexican family, tuition, excursions, and 
activities $225. 


Catalogues are ready. Write 


Miss Mary Wise 
Box 343 Oblong, Illinois 
Registrar for the International Academy 


With the new Scott-Horn-Gum- 
mere Using Latin, first-year 
students use Latin to read good 
stories, to get acquainted with 
people and places that are part 
of our cultural heritage. They 
use Latin to grow in language 
understanding. They use Latin 
to gain increased independence 
in attacking new words in all 
their reading—both in English 
and in Latin. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 
San Francisco 5 


Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
New York 10 


